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School Children Will Help Restore Louvain Library 


The week from December 3d to 10th will be 
observed throughout this State as “ Louvain 
week.” During that time an appeal will be 
made to Americans for contributions to be used 
in rebuilding the library of the University of 
Louvain, Belgium, which was completely de- 
stroyed by the Germans on August 25, 1914. 

All the allied countries are assisting in the 
restoration of this famous university, which 
through five centuries has exerted a tremendous 
influence upon the intellectual life not only of 
Belgium, but far beyond its borders. America’s 
part is, fortunately, the rebuilding of the re- 
nowned library. The books are being contri- 
buted largely by other countries, many thou- 
sand volumes having already been received and 
awaiting a home. 


It will be the privilege of teachers and pupils 
of all our institutions of learning, public and 
private, to have an important part in this move- 
ment. The appeal is one of peculiar interest to 
students and educators. The undertaking is 
not only in the interest of education, but the 
proposed library will also stand as a memorial 
to the service of our army, navy and civilian 
organizations in the World War and as evi- 
dence of the interest of America in the heroic 
struggle made by Belgium during the war and 
since its ending. 

The national committee having charge of this 
undertaking, under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, proposes to raise one million dollars. 
The quota for New York State is $290,000. 
The plans for the Louvain Library, conceived 
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architect, call 
finest Flemish 


distinguished New York 
notable structure in the 
The corner stone was laid by Presi- 


hy a 
for a 
tradition. 
dent Butler July 28, 
mony, in the presence of the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, Cardinal Mercier, and a large 
number of statesmen and scholars representing 


1921 with imposing cere- 


nearly every country. 

The soliciting of 
teachers and pupils of this State during Louvain 
week will be under the direction of the schools 
chairmen. 


contributions among the 


committee and the various regional 
No movement could afford American educators 
than the effort to 
The plan must 


a greater emotional glow 
restore this historic library. 
appeal to us as scholars, educators and patriots. 
The past achievements in scholarship in western 
Europe are in no small degree bound up with 
the history of this institution, and we may well 
take pride in what it may again accomplish if 
the efforts to restore it are successful. 

Anyone who loves his country can not but 
swell with patriotism at the thought that he is 
privileged to have a share in building up the 
institution that was ruthlessly torn down by the 
enemies of While no one should 
be made to feel under compulsion to contribute 
to this fund, every contribution, large or small, 
will help to make up the total amount required. 
The project is so appealing that we hope the 
opportunity to support it will be afforded to 


civilization. 


every pupil and teacher. 

I trust that the undertaking will be brought 
to a successful conclusion, and that the schools 
of New York will do their full share, as they 
have in all previous appeals of similar character. 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


a 


Louvain Week Committees 


The New York State Committee on schools, 


cooperating with the national committee for 
the restoration of the University of Louvain, is 
constituted as follows: Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education, chairman; Augustus S. 
Downing, Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Charles F. Wheelock, Assistant 
Secondary Education; the 


Smith, director Catholic 


Education ; 
Commissioner for 
Rt Rev. Joseph F. 
Education, New York. 

In order more effectively to conduct the cam- 
paign among the schools during Louvain week, 
the following district directors have been ap- 
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pointed: Metropolitan district, William L 
Ettinger, superintendent of New 
York; eastern district, Arvie Eldred, superin- 
central district, 


sche ai Is, 


tendent of schools, Troy; 
Henry H. Denham, principal of Blodgett Voca- 
tional High School, Syracuse; western district, 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
district, Daniel J. Kelly, 
superintendent of schools, Binghamton; north- 
ern district, George M. Elmendorf, 
tendent of Plattsburg. 

Farrand of Cornell University is chairman of 
the college group; Percy I. Bugbee, principal 
of the Oneonta Normal School, have 
charge of the normal schools; J. I. Wyer, 
Director of the State Library, is in charge of 
James Sullivan, State 
care of historical soci- 
and Charles Tillinghast, principal of 
Horace Mann School, New York, will be in 


charge of preparatory schools. 


Rochester; southern 
superin- 


schools, President 


will 


the library group; 


Historian, will take 


etic Bz 


For the purpose of organization, the counties 
of the State have been assigned to districts, as 
follows: 

Eastern district: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, 


Greene, Putnam, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Sche- 


nectady, Ulster, Washington. 

Central district: Chenango, Fulton, Herkimer 
Madison, Montgomery, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Oswego, Otsego, Schoharie. 

Western district: Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Cayuga, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, 
Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. 
3roome, Chemung, Cort- 
Rockland, Schuyler, 


Southern district: 
land, Delaware, Orange, 
Sullivan, Tioga, Tompkins. 

Northern district: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
Jefferson, St Lawrence, Warren. 

Contributions from the schools should be for- 
warded to the district director. 

A man who has been only 7 months in this 
country rides a bicycle 5 miles into Saratoga 
Springs to attend the night school three even- 
ings each week. The man, who is of German 
birth, is anxious to learn to speak English. 

——o——_ 

On the honor roll of the Binghamton High 
School for the first quarter of this school year 
there were 97 boys and 157 girls, 
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Education Week Will be Observed in December 


The dates for American Education Week 
this year are December 3-9. The United States 
Bureau of Education, the American Legion 
and the National Education Association are 
cooperating in an effort to arouse all citizens 
to participate in making the week the occasion 
for renewed educational enthusiasm. 

Commissioner John J. Tigert, of the Bureau 
of Education, explains that the “purpose of 
this week is to center attention upon the needs 
of our schools. There are certain phases of 
education which, it is generally agreed, require 
emphasis from a national standpoint. Among 
these are better trained and better paid teach- 
ers, more adequately equipped buildings (over 
two-thirds of the schoolhouses in the United 
States are still one-room schools), eradication 
of illiteracy, improvement of rural schools and 
physical education and hygiene.” 

It hardly seems necessary to urge upon the 
schools and those responsible for the adminis- 
tration and instruction in the schools that it is 
expected that all will join in the general 
observance of promoting education during 
American Education Week to the utmost ex- 
tent of their abilities. Programs can be 
effectively arranged throughout all our schools, 
colleges, libraries and other educational institu- 
tions which will materially enhance the value 
of this general effort. 

In order to concentrate attention upon cer- 
tain special phases of education, the days of 
the week have been designated for the stressing 
of special topics. These days are: Sunday, 
God and Country; Monday, American Citizen- 
ship; Tuesday, Patriotism; Wednesday, School 
and Teacher; Thursday, Illiteracy; Friday, 
Equality of Opportunity; Saturday, Physical 


Education and Hygiene. 


, . 
Governor's Proclamation 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
Whereas, The National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the American Legion and the National 
Education Association have united their efforts 
to arrange an American Education Week, 
designating the period of December 3d to 9th, 

inclusive; and 


Iihereas, The problems related to the prepa- 
ration of youth for the duties of mature life 
command a deserved interest in public thought, 

Therefore, 1, Nathan L. Miller, Governor of 
the State of New York, recommend that the 
people of this State observe the week from De- 
cember 3d to 9th, 1922, as American Education 
Week, and I invite participation by schools, 
clubs, patriotic, commercial and civic organiza- 
tions, and ask encouragement of the observance 
by press and pulpit. 

The crusade against illiteracy is a part of the 
movement for the improvement of citizenship, 
and should be linked with other undertakings 
whose inspiration is a vision of a generation of 
Americans free from the defects of mind and 
body that hamper great numbers of men and 
women in the business of life. 

A guiding conviction in this week of discus- 
sion must be that the stability of American in- 
stitutions is dependent on popular understand- 
ing of the Nation’s history and the principles of 
our representative government. Time may also 
be profitably given to the consideration of cer- 
tain special needs of the schools, such as im- 
provement of rural education, increase of the 
facilities for instruction in the large centers of 
population, and the liberation of the schools 
from the withering touch of local politics. 

GIVEN under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the 

[L. s.] city of Albany this 10th day of 

November in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two. 


[Signed] Natuan L. MILLER 


—}_-/.-——_ 


Revision Committees to Meet 


The committee for the revision of academic 
question papers will meet in Albany November 
22d and 23d. The committees for the revision 
of training class, training school and prelim- 
inary question papers will,meet November 25th. 


—_—o——_ 


The June graduating class at Schuylerville 
High School has presented to the school library 
$40 to be used for the purchase of books. 
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Supervisory Conferences Again Prove Successful 


Another interesting series of regional con- 
ferences of district superintendents have been 
held this fall in different centers throughout 
the State. These conferences have been given 
over to a discussion of practical problems of 
supervision along the general lines which have 
been followed for the past few years. About 
200 of the 208 district superintendents attended 
these various conferences. 

The first conference was held at the state 
normal school at Buffalo, September 26th and 
27th. It was attended by 42 superintendents. 
The session was largely given over to a dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching silent reading 
and to a demonstration by one of the critic 
teachers followed by round-table discussion. 
The second conference was held at Syracuse, 
September 28th and 29th, at which 48 super- 
intendents were in attendance. The sessions 
the first day were held at the Delaware School. 
Every courtesy was shown the district super- 
intendents by Superintendent Hughes of the 
Syracuse schools and by Mr Rickard, prin- 
cipal of the Delaware School. The first day 
entirely to demonstrations and 
round-table discussions of measurement of 
silent reading and the methods of teaching 
silent reading. An excellent demonstration of 
methods of teaching silent reading was given 
through the courtesy of Principal Rickard by 
one of his teachers. 

The conference at Albany, October 3d and 
4th, brought together over 40 superintendents. 
The program very similar to the other 
conferences and arrangements for demonstra- 
tion and discussion were made through the help 
of Superintendent Jones of the Albany schools. 
The second day’s session was devoted to the 
discussion of general problems of supervision. 
The New York conference was held October 
5th and 6th, where 25 superintendents were 
Arrangements for demonstration and 
round-table discussion of supervisory prob- 
lems were made through the assistance of 
Principal Pearson at the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College. The fifth and last confer- 
ence of the series was held at Potsdam, Novem- 
ber Ist and 2d, with an attendance of 30. 

One special purpose of the district superin- 
tendents conferences that have been held this 
fall has been to organize definitely one objec- 
tive of the supervisory work in rural schools 


was devoted 


was 


present. 


for the current school year which may center 
around the development of the work in educa- 
tional measurements. As the district superin- 
tendents made a special feature last year of 
the methods of teaching spelling and the 
achievement of the pupils in this subject, their 
special activities in measurement work during 
the current year will be in the field of silent 
reading. It is felt that no one subject of the 
elementary curriculum is more important and 
for that reason it has been thought best to 
place special emphasis on this work in the rural 
schools during the present year. 

The conferences were well attended and the 
district superintendents showed every interest 
in the discussions looking toward a definite 
program of this character for the current year. 
It is hoped that the efforts in this direction 
will be resultful. General supervisory prob- 
lems were not overlooked. Many questions 
and inquiries were raised with regard to the 
various phases of the supervision that devel- 
oped at the earlier conferences. Without ques- 
tion there is a very active interest on the part 
of many of the superintendents in making the 
supervisory program count much more definitely 
toward the improvement of the work in the 
schools under their immediate direction. 


Helpful Debate Material 
Available from State Library 


The State Library has prepared a list of 
about ninety debate questions upon a variety 
of subjects of current interest. The Library 
will furnish selected package libraries contain- 
ing briefs, books, pamphlets and clippings on 
these subjects. The material is intended to 
supplement that available in school and public 
libraries. 

During the past year the schools of the State 
have shown a keen interest in debate. The 
State Library is constantly enlarging its re- 
sources in an effort to meet the demand for 
material. 

Application for loans of debate material 
must be made through a public library or the 
librarian or principal of a public school. 
Loans are not made on direct application of 
individual pupils. 
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High School Boys Competing in 1922 Stock Judging Contest at State School of Agriculture, 
Canton 


Stock Judging Contest 
Planned for High School Boys 


A feature design 
planned this year as a part of the regular 
Farmers Week program of the State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca. This feature is a 
live stock judging contest. Any high school of 
the State may enter a team of three boys to 
take part in the contest, which will be held on 
Monday of Farmers Week in February 1923. 
Dairy cattle and hogs will be judged. Prizes 
will be awarded the highest scoring individuals. 
In connection with the contest a special evening 
entertainment at which the awards will be made 
is planned. 

The accompanying picture shows a group of 
boys from high school vocational agricultural 
departments of northern New York gathered at 
the State School of Agriculture at Canton for 
the tenth annual judging contest held at that 


especially for boys is 


school. 

Any school desiring to send a team to take 
part in the Farmers Week event in Ithaca 
should notify the department of animal hus- 
bandry of the State College of Agriculture at 


Cornell University, Ithaca, by January 20, 
1923 so that necessary arrangements can be 
made. 


Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland will be held at Tower 


Hill School, Wilmington, Del., December Ist 
and 2d. 
The general topics for discussion are: 


“Character and Spiritual Ideals in American 
Education,” “ What Can our Schools and Col- 
leges Do to Restore the Moral of 
Young People?,” “The Problems of Increas- 
ing Numbers in our Colleges.” Among the 
speakers are Dean Howard McClenahan of 
Princeton University, Acting Provost J. H. 
Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Headmaster Boyd Edwards of the Hill School, 
Principal F. H. J. Paul of DeWitt Clinton 
High School, and President Frank Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore College. 

On Saturday morning the affiliated associa- 
tions will offer programs of interest to teachers 
of classics, history, mathematics, English, mod- 
ern languages and science. 


Tone our 


siioaiiliieaiines 

The annual meeting of the State Examina- 
tions Board will be held at the State Education 
Building on Saturday, December 2d. 
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Buffalo Pupils Will Build Own School 


The boys of Peckham Vocational School of 
Buffalo are gaining practical experience as 
well as theoretical knowledge because they are 
erecting their own school. As the buildings 
now used to house this school are not large 
enough to accommodate all the work, the city 
council was asked to appropriate $10,000 for 
materials with which to build a school, the boys 
of the woodworking classes to do the work. 

The council appropriated the money and a 
frame building 94 by 30 feet with an ell meas- 
feet is now under construction 
on the school The 
is doing the actual building while the classes 
in millwork and cabinetmaking will make the 
doors, 


uring 37 by 22 


property. carpentry class 


frames, sashes, 
trim and all similar work. <A certain amount 
of iron work will be done on the building. All 
this type of work will be done by the pupils of 
the machine shop classes. The interior and 
exterior decorating will be done by the classes 


door frames, window 


in wood finishing and painting. 

when completed will be worth 
This means that the boys of 
saving the city about $15,000. 


The building 
at least $25,000. 
this school are 
The erection of the building is a purely educa- 
tional project; all the classes are contributing 
to it and all classes in related work are co- 
operating. 

The original 
worked out by the drafting instructor under the 
direction of William W. Miller, principal of the 
school. The drawings and blue prints neces- 
sary for the actual building operations were 
done by the pupils of the drafting classes. 

The worked out 
problems relating to the building. They have 
made estimates of the amount of raw materials 
of the various kinds needed. This included the 
amount of cement for the 
walks, the material needed for studding, joists, 
flooring, sheathing etc. 

The pitch of 
measure, problems of millwork, such as speed 


plans and specifications were 


mathematics classes have 


foundations and 


roof, stair building, board 
of circular and band saws and similar work are 
given in connection with the actual building 
process. The boys take the blue prints and 
study the progress of the building under the 
mathematics teacher. 

In trade science the boys are given the chemi- 
cal and physical properties of cement and the 
used. The parallelogram of 


other materials 


forces, strength of woods, the twisting strength 
of maple compared with ash, and the like, the 
reasons for the size of materials used for the 
various purposes are studied in trade science. 

In the other social subjects, English, indus- 
trial history, commercial geography, citizenship 
and hygiene, the building of the new school 
offers countless opportunities for related work. 
The instructors of these subjects are having 
valuable experience in cooperative effort and 
the boys are gaining an excellent training in 
practical work and in the theory of building 
construction. 

The classes in English have prepared correct 
business forms for writing manufacturers of 
the various raw materials needed according to 
The making of 
orders for ma- 


specifications. 

contracts, lumber, 
terials and the like have given the pupils new 
The various types 
narration and 


the various 
bills for 


interest in these subjects. 
of composition, description, 
added interest 


Debates on the 


argumentation are all given 
through this building project. 
sizes of rooms, uses for the new building, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for use as a com- 
munity Oral 


work in describing various processes of build- 


center illustrate argumentation. 


ing gives narration new life. 


Citizenship training is brought into play 
through discussions of how the money was ap- 
propriated, how it will be raised through taxes, 
the protection of public property and so forth. 
A splendid opportunity for teaching indus- 
afforded through this new 


The present methods of 


trial history is 
building proposition. 
building compared with those of the Indian, the 
early settler, the later stages of our national 


The 


growth, emphasize the stages of history. 
theory of window panes, shades, artificial heat, 
etc. present interesting topics. 

The science of paints and the related social 
subjects regarding wood finishing and painting 
is also taught. More of this work is to be 
given next year as it is believed that two years 
will be required to complete the building. 

Commercial geography, emphasizing the 
sources of the raw materials and the processes 
of manufacture, another interesting 
subject to the pupil in that the new building 
The need for trans- 


becomes 


brings up these topics. 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Progress in Teaching Reading at Niagara Falls 


During the year 1920 the State Education 
Department made a survey of the Niagara Falls 
schools. During October of that year standard 
tests were used to measure pupil ability and 


achievement in the fundamental subjects of the 


elementary curriculum. This measurement 
showed that the teaching of silent reading 
needed more attention than any other ele- 
mentary school subject in the Niagara Falls 


from the third to the 
both in 
Comparison with the 


schools. Every grade, 


eighth inclusive, was below standard 
rate and comprehension. 
standard scores showed that while each succeed- 
ing grade made progress in understanding the 
meaning of the printed page, this progress was 
decreasingly less as pupils advanced through 
the elementary school. 

The survey committee report was submitted 


1921. He 
called principals and teachers together for a 


to the superintendent in January 


discussion of the remedial measures which the 
report indicated were needed. During the re- 
mainder of that school year and the early half 
of the succeeding year special attention was 
given to the teaching of silent reading. This 
was specially emphasized through the work of 
the supervisor of primary grades. 

In January 1922 the superintendent wrote to 
the specialist in educational measurements of 
the State Department, asking him to arrange 
any testing program necessary to discover what 
progress, Falls had 
made in the teaching of reading, and to show 
them what further effort they needed to make 
in order to achieve the desired objectives in 
The testing program was ar- 
The Hag- 


was 


if any, Niagara schools 


silent reading. 
ranged for the latter part of May. 
Reading Examination, Sigma I, 
selected for testing grades 2 and 3 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Tests 
No one in the school system 


gerty 
; and the 
for testing 
grades 4 to 8. 
except the superintendent and supervisor of 
grades knew of the proposed testing program 
until the specialist in educational measurements 
met with principals and supervisors to demon- 
strate the technic of giving the two tests. 

It was arranged that the principals should 
give the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test and 
that the supervisors should give the Haggerty 
Reading Examination. Careful attention was 
given to every detail of administering the test. 
On the following day all classes, grades 2 to 8 


inclusive, were tested and at 4 o'clock of that 


day the superintendent and director of the 
program met with teachers to give them di- 
rections for scoring their own papers. Later 


these papers were sent to Albany to be reviewed 


under the direction of the same committee that 


scored the Monroe Reading Test in the survey 
of 1920. 


Having used different tests in the two pro 


grams it was necessary to find a common hasis 


for comparison Chis was done by calculating 


} 


the approximate October standard scores for 


the Monroe Reading Test. Then approximate 
calculations were made showing what fractional 
part of a year’s work each grade measured 
required standard for 


May 1922. To 
that in 1920 


below the 


1920 and 


above or 
October again for 


illustrate, it was found October 


the third grade of Niagara Falls schools was 
approximately .28 of a year’s work below the 
third 


October ; whereas, in May 1922 the third grade 


calculated standard for a grade in 
.26 of a year’s work above 


third 


Was approximately 


the calculated standard for a grade in 


May. In 


reading ability for third grade pupils had been 


other words, the general level of 


increased by approximately .54 of a year’s 


work. The gain per grade ranged from .20 
to .90- 


of a total year 


the average being approximately .50 
Such calculations are neces- 


sarily crude; but they constitute a fair means 


of calculating progress made when different 
standard tests have been used. 

The second testing showed that there was 
continuous improvement in reading achievement 
as children progressed through the grades; that 


every grade had made a considerable gain; that 
the average gain for the school was approxi- 


mately one-half of an ordinary year’s progress; 


that the second, third and fourth grades 
achieved well above standard; that the fifth 
grade reached the standard; that the sixth, 


seventh and eighth were still below. 

Niagara Falls has given an excellent demon- 
stration of how standard tests can disclose con- 
ditions that need remedying ; of what a teaching 
staff can do to remedy such conditions; and of 
how the progress made can actually be evalu- 
ated. No better illustration can be had of the 
usefulness of standard tests. 
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The Louvain Library 


No single incident of the great war so sharply 


etched upon the world’s consciousness the 
hideous contrast between the horrors of war 
and their blighting touch on the fruits of 


peace as the wanton destruction of the library 
of the University of Louvain in the early days 
of the German occupation of Belgium. This 
gratuitous indignity to humane learning was 
relevant to no military movement or necessity, 
it was incident to no bombardment or attack, 
it was unprovoked by the thousand of mute and 
helpless books and manuscripts which fed the 
flames. 

3ut the world’s pity and generosity will as- 
suredly equal its indignation. Hardly was the 
soil of Belgium clear of the invader before 
there were formed, not in one but in many 
countries, national committees on the restora- 
tion of the University of Louvain. America 
at once pledged, as her special interest and 
privilege, a new library building in addition to 
thousands of books contributed by the colleges, 
libraries and scientific institutions of this coun- 
try. These books with tens of thousands from 
other lands have been collected and are held at 
concentration points awaiting the new building. 
The chairman of the American committee is 
President Nicholas Murray Butler and its sub- 
committee on the library is appropriately 
headed by Dr Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, representing in their names and in- 
stitutions the schools and libraries of this coun- 
try. Thus American education has sponsored 
and underwritten the inspiring project for a 
splendid new library building which so long as 
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it stands shall silently yet eloquently attest the 
protest of the new world against directing the 
brutal vandalism of war toward things of the 
spirit. 

And to the people of this country these 
worthy sponsors now turn with entire assur- 
ance that their pledge will be promptly and 
generously fulfilled. The preliminaries have 
been completed. Plans have been drawn and 
approved for an ample and splendid building 
exemplifying in its interesting architectural 
symbolism a veritable history of the need, its 
cause and the way it has been met. Its 
corner stone was laid by Doctor Butler on July 
28, 1921. The King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians were present and an address was made by 
Cardinal Mercier. Now for the money. Al- 
though no drive or campaign has been made a 
few Americans have without formal solicita- 
tion made a substantial beginning toward the 
fund of $1,000,000 which has been set as the 
needed sum. But the committee rightly feels 
that this building must be the gift of the Ameri- 
can people in a sense as wide and representa- 


tive as possible. All should have a part of 
it, young and old, rich and poor. 
And so, to this end, the national committee 


has designated the week of December 3-10 as 
Louvain week within which a statewide oppor- 
tunity will be offered to thousands, through 
churches, schools, colleges, libraries and other 
culturing organizations and agencies, to con- 
tribute to this moving and humane project. 
Particulars concerning this opportunity appear 
elsewhere in this number. It must be that 
hundreds of thousands will welcome it, of this 
there can be no doubt. The object is appeal- 
ing with a poignancy, a merit and an appro- 
priateness seldom united in a single enterprise. 
The form suggested for America’s memorial, 
her part in the restoration of this ancient and 
honorable seat of learning, is one which will 
evoke instant and thoroughgoing sympathy and 
approval. It is so fitting, so concrete, and 
touches so directly those twin agencies of edu- 
cation, schools and libraries, which in recent 
years have been so enthusiastically adopted into 
our democracy and so generously endowed with 
both private and public means. What we be- 
lieve in so tremendously ourselves is what we 
have chosen as our choicest gift to the new 
Beigium. 
James I. WYER 
Director, State Library 
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State Teachers Meeting 
in Syracuse This Month 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
State Teachers held in 
Syracuse November 27th to 29th, with head- 
Plans have 


Association will be 
quarters at the Onondaga Hotel. 
been made by Syracuse teachers to entertain 
that has 
Admission to all enter- 


the largest delegation ever attended 
one of these meetings. 
tainment features as well as to the meetings of 
the convention will be strictly by presentation 
of membership card. 

\ll the general meetings, with the exception 
of that scheduled for Wednesday morning at 
Keith’s Theater, will be held in the spacious 


The 


session: are 


gymnasium of Syracuse University 
speakers at the Monday 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves and Governor 
Nathan L. Miller. President Frederick C. 
Ferry of Hamilton College will preside at the 


evening 


Tuesday evening meeting, and the speakers are 
President George B. Cutten of Colgate Univer- 
sity, President Livingston Farrand of Cornell 
University, and Chancellor Charles W. Flint 
of Syracuse University. At the general session 
on Wednesday morning addresses will be de- 
livered by Hon. Frederick M. Davenport and 
the Rev. Dr Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Meetings of the 
sociation have been scheduled with interesting 
They will be held at places *con- 


various sections of the as- 
programs. 
venient to the center of the city. These sec- 
tions include administration, commercial, classi- 
cal, medical inspection, English, industrial and 
household arts, history, home economics, hy- 
giene and physical education, immigrant edu- 
cation, kindergarten, mathematics, 
music, modern languages, normal, penmanship, 


library, 


rural, exceptional children, science, speech, in- 
dustrial education, visiting teachers. 

Meetings of the house of delegates will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 


The November meeting of the Board of 
Regents will be held in Syracuse on the 17th, 
and the members of the Board will attend the 
inauguration of Dr Charles W. Flint as chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University on that day. 


—9—— 


A plot of ground 423 by 300 feet has been 
purchased for use as an athletic field for Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 
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National Association 
of Teachers of Speech 


The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech will hold its annual convention in New 
York City, December 27th, 28th 29th. 
Headquarters will be at the University of New 
York, Waverly rates of 
one and one-half 
secured. An 


and 
place. Convention 
fare on the certificate plan 
thre e-day 
with all 


have been excellent 


program has been prepared, dealing 


phases of speech education — reading, interpre- 


tation, play production, debating, public speak- 


ing, and the correction of speech defects 


There will be special sections for high school, 


normal school and college teachers. All teach- 


ers of public speaking are urged to attend. 
For details, communicate with Miss Lousene 
G. Rousseau, 428 Sterling Court, Madison, 
Wis., secretary. 


———— 


Will Build Own School 


(Concluded from page 54) 
portation by truck, by canal, lake or river, by 
railroads, by airplane, is studied. The methods 
of lumbering, of stone cutting, of manufactur- 
ing concrete and of steel and iron all come 
within the province of commercial geography. 

Hygiene emphasizes the necessity for rules 
governing safety of employees, laws governing 
the worker as regards his conditions in the 
shop, the personal appearance, the dress accord- 
ing to his job and others. 

The building of this school gives the boys 
an entirely different viewpoint. It is worked 
out so that they are getting a great deal of 
practical information in the actual work and 
are given excellent facilities to understand the 
underlying principles of their course. 

Buffalo has four vocational schools, namely, 


Biack Rock, Elm, Peckham and Seneca. Each 
of these specializes in some one subject. All 
the courses are of two years’ duration. The 


pupil devotes one-half of his time to actual shop 
work and the other half to related book in- 
Thus the boys of the woodworking 
two 


struction. 
courses at Peckham 
actual shop or practical work and the same 
length of time in related bookwork. A _ boy 
works on the job for one-half day and then in 
related learns the why and 
wherefore of all this work. About 100 boys 
are acquiring the best kind of practical work 
learning the 


will have years of 


book instruction 


under experienced men, besides 


underlying principles. 
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Hiram C. Case Retires from 
State Education Department 


After a service of 38 years in schcol work 
in this State, the last 5 
Administration Division of the State Education 
Hiram C. will retire 


years as Chief of the 


Department, Case on 
December Ist. 

Mr Case began his school work in 1884 as a 
teacher in Ontario county. Ten years later he 
was elected school commissioner of the second 
district of Ontario county, and served until his 
appointment in January 1897 as statistics clerk 
in the Department of Public Instruction. Upon 
the unification of the two state departments in 
1904, Commissioner Draper appointed Mr Case 
Chief of the Statistics Division. He held this 
position until his appointment as Chief of the 
Administration Division July 1, 1917. 

Through his long experience Mr Case has 
become familiar with many phases of educa- 
tional development in this State. He has been 
closely connected with the growth of education 
in this State, and has witnessed large increases 
in many phases of it. He has had charge of 
the statistics and apportionment of public 
moneys ever since he came into the Depart- 
ment. The first apportionment he made was 
$3,858,000 ; the last was in excess of $34,000,000. 
When he came to the State Department in 1897 
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the total annual of maintaining the 


public schools was $27,000,000, the total spent 


expense 


salaries was $14,000,000, and the 
As 


have in- 


for teachers’ 


total number of teachers was 28,581 he 


leaves the state service, these figures 
creased to over $200,000,000 expended tor pub- 
schools, $125,000,000 


school teachers. 


lic for teachers’ salaries 
and over 58,000 public 
Mr Case plans to spend the coming winter 


in Florida. 


New Chancellor of 

University of Buffalo 
18th Dr 
of the 


On October Samuel Paul Capen, 


former on 


director American Council 


the 
the 


Education, was inaugurated chancellor of 
of Buffalo. The speakers at 
included Walter P. Cooke, 
man of the university council; Dr Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell University; Dr 
Frederick C. of Hamilton 
College; Sir Robert Falconer, president of the 
University of Toronto; and Governor Nathan 
L. Miller, on behalf of the State of New York. 

The Buffalo ago 
completed a campaign in which an endowment 
fund ‘of $55,000,000 was the 
tions including more than 26,000 gifts, large 


University 


installation chair- 


Ferry, president 


University of two years 


raised, contribu- 


and small. Doctor Capen has been selected to 


lead in the work of development and expansion. 


A new 150-acre site has been obtained for 


a campus at the north end of the city. Foster 
Hall, the $1,000,000 


which was dedicated at the 


new chemistry building 


time of the instal- 
located there 


Part of 


lation of Chancellor Capen, is 


and other buildings are to be added. 
the campus will be Rotary Athletic Field, the 
gift of Buffalo Rotarians over and above what 
they otherwise contributed to the endowment 
fund. 

Doctor Capen is the eighth chancellor of the 
university. He started his professional career 
as a professor in Clark College. Later he was 
a specialist in higher education for the Federal 
During the war he was 

the War 
cooperation 
the 


Bureau of Education. 


f committees assisting 


a member ¢ 


Department to obtain maximum 


from higher institutions for furthering 


war enterprise and since 1919 has been director 


of the American Council on Education. 
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The University of Louvain 
and Its Destruction 

The University of Louvain was founded in 
1425. A separate library sprang into existence 
with each new college that was added to the 
university, and in these were collected not only 
contemporary literature, but manuscripts dating 
as far back as the ninth century. In the 
eighteenth century these smaller libraries were 
combined as one university library. 

The university had become one of the most 
famous and best equipped in Europe when it 
was ruthlessly destroyed by the German armies 
at midnight on August 25, 1914. The Germans 
had entered Louvain on August 19th. They 
quartered their cavalry in the central building 
of the university, and on the 25th, by order 
of the commanding officer, applied the torch 
to the world-famous library. In addition to 
the library—the intellectual center of the 
University —the university halls, the foreign 
service school, the museum and the students’ 
clubhouse were destroyed. The civilized world 
and grieved at wanton 
destruction. Nothing in the German war psy- 
chology is more difficult to explain than this 
world’s greatest 


was horrified such 


destruction of one of the 
libraries. 

Louvain is a great modern university. In 
1921 it enrolled 3248 students, or nearly as 
many as attended the other three Belgian uni- 
versities of Ghent Liege com- 
Louvain has over thirty buildings and 
Eighty per cent of 
the Belgian professional classes have received 
It enrols students 
from nearly every European country. 

Under the terms of the armistice, Germany 
10,000 books to Louvain 
month. In addition the allied countries 
have 200,000 volumes. Alli 
these are inaccessible at present, for want of 
they can be 


Brussels, and 
bined. 
dormitories. 


several fine 


their education in Louvain. 


is required to send 
each 
contributed about 


a building in which properly 
housed. 

The gift of America will supply a_beauti- 
ful home for these books, and help to restore 
the Louvain Library to the prominen¢e it en- 
joyed previous to 1914. 

— 


About 125 grade teachers of Chenango 
county attended a conference held at Oxford 
on October 27th. 
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Winners Announced 
in American Legion Contest 


Of the three thousand essays which were 
written by the girls and boys of New York 
State in the American Legion Essay Contest, 
the best three have been selected and forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the Legion at 
Indianapolis to be judged in competition with 
the best essays from other states. The writers 
of these three essays according to their ratings 
are: 

1 Ruth Griffin, 54 Gould st., Elmira 

2 Eva Dietz, Cobleskill 

3 Hilda Butterfield, 330 E. Onondaga st., 
Syracuse 

Fourteen counties in New York State sub- 
mitted essays in the state contest through 
superintendents of schools and county chair- 
men of the Legion. These fourteen counties 
were Bronx, Broome, Chemung, Kings, Mon- 
roe, Montgomery, New York, Onondaga, On- 
tario, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Steuben, Suffolk, 
Westchester. The county chairmen appointed 
judges who selected the best essays in their 
respective counties from which the best three 
for the State were selected as indicated above. 

Under the first 
prize in each state will be a silver medal; 


rules of the contest, the 


second prize a bronze medal. For the winners 
in the whole United States there will be three 
scholarship $750, $500 and $250 


respectively, which will be used only toward 


prizes of 


scholarships in colleges designated by the 
winners. 
The officers of the Legion in New York 


State desire to commend the girls and boys 
who submitted essays and to express appreci- 
ation of the cooperation of school officials and 
others who found time to stimulate interest in 
the contest. 





o-— 


A contest has been started among the 1300 
pupils of Jefferson Junior High School, 
Rochester, to see which of the forty-six home 
rooms can bring to the school the largest num- 
ber of parents and friends during a six-weeks 
period. 

a 

The State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University will this winter conduct a statewide 
forestry educational program. Lecturers from 
the college faculty will speak in a large num- 
ber of communities throughout the State. 
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Governors of New York 
18 Horatio Seymour, 1853-54, 1863-64 





Governor Horatio Seymour 


In the elections of 1852 the federal issue of 
slavery and the presidential contest of the same 
year obscured questions of state interest. The 
factions among the Democrats united and suc- 
ceeded this time in electing their candidate, 
Horatio Seymour, over Washington Hunt by 
a very much larger plurality than Hunt had 
defeated Seymour in the elections of 1850. 
The seeming desire of the country to try to 
cover up the slavery issue brought Seymour 
to the governorship on the wave of a presiden- 
tial election. The Whigs became hopelessly 
divided and soon died out as a party. 

Before he became Governor he had been ad- 
mitted to the bar, had been military secretary 
to Governor Marcy, mayor of Utica, member 
and speaker of the Assembly and candidate for 
Governor in 1850. 

During his first term Governor Seymour 
devoted the larger portion of his messages to 
the Legislature to canal affairs, and during his 
second they were mainly taken up with some- 
what caustic arraignments of the federal ad- 
ministration and its conduct of the war, par- 


ticularly in the matter of the overriding of the 
liberties of the people. During his first term 
he vetoed a state prohibition bill and in a 
special message of great length showed that it 
was in violation of both the federal and state 
constitution. A similar bill, passed under his 
successor, was declared unconstitutional. 

In educational had a 
and sympathetic vision and devoted consider- 
able portions of his annual messages to recom- 
mendations for improvement not only of the 
common schools of the State but also of the 
colleges and universities, technical and agricul- 
tural schools. 

“Every consideration of prudence, patriotism 
and benevolence,” he said, that our 
common school shall be so arranged 
and supported, that the employment of 
petent teachers may be secured. This can only 
be done by giving them just compensation for 
their services, and by a proper appreciation on 
the part of the Legislature and the public, of 
the dignity and value of their iabors.” 

He recommended the separation of the office 
of Superintendent of Common Schools from 
that of the Secretary of State. The Legis- 
lature passed an act to this effect March 30, 
1854. 

He was one of the few Governors of New 
York who called attention to the shortcomings 
of the State in the matter of erecting monu- 


matters he far-seeing 


“ demands 
system 
com- 


ments to commemorate the events of the 
State’s history. 

“Tt is remarkable,” he said, “that our public 
spirit has not yet prompted us to follow the 
example of other states in commemorating by 
suitable memorials and monuments, the services 
and sacrifices of our forefathers, or in exciting 
the patriotism of our citizens and of a distant 
posterity, by reminding them that our 
territories have been the scenes of 
such deep interest and national importance.” 

After he defeated for reelection as 
Governor in 1864 he still remained very active 
in the Democratic party. He was nominated 
for the presidency in 1868, but was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Grant. With that his 
political career was ended and he steadily re- 
fused to accept further nominations for office. 


own 
events of 


was 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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Educational Achievement 


Educational Achievement is the title of 
volume 4 of the report of the Rural School 
Survey of New York State. It was prepared 
by Dr M. E. Haggerty, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, who per- 
sonally directed the measurement program for 
the Committee of Twenty-one. 

This book constitutes one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful volumes on tests and 
measurements that has come from any school 
survey. It reports the testing of “about 
14,000 pupils in 441 schools” representing 
nearly the entire enrolment of eleven super- 
visory districts in as many different counties 
It was the intent of those who selected the dis- 
tricts to represent every type of rural school 
within the State. While 14,000 pupils is a very 
small fraction of the total enrolment in rural 
schools and villages under 4500 population, it 
is a large enough number to give a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the educational problems con- 
fronting workers in the rural educational field 
of New York State. 

Tests used were: Haggerty Reading Exam- 
ination, Sigma I and Sigma III, Haggerty In- 
telligence Examination Delta I and Delta II, 
Woody Arithmetic Scales Series B Addition 
and Multiplication, Spelling tests from the 
Ayres Scale, an adaptation of the Van 
Wagenen Thought and Information History 
Scales, the Miller Mental Ability Test, Hotz 
Algebra Scales, and Henmon Latin Tests. 
Dean Haggerty has done much more than 
merely to report the data obtained from these 
tests. He has discussed in a most thorough 
manner the varied educational problems dis- 
closed by the tests and has pointed the way to 
a genuinely constructive program. Moreover, 
his treatment of the test data itself is much 
more satisfactory than is usually found in sur- 
vey reports. He submits evidence as to the 
reliability of many of the tests used, gives 
tables of age norms as well as grade norms for 
the intelligence tests, give percentile. graphs and 
percentile distributions for the several tests 
used, and gives graphic comparisons of attain- 
ments for different types of schools. The 
entire report is a splendid illustration of the use 
that can be made of standard tests as a basis 
for improving educational procedure. Because 
of the very sane treatment of the problems in- 
volved, Educational Achievement will have a 
wide circulation outside New York State. 


Within the State it will prove of interest to 
every teacher, every member of normal school 
faculties, every principal and superintendent 
interested in improving the instructional service 
of New York schools. 
J. Cayce Morrison 
Specialist in Educational Measurements 


Note. Educational Achievement, v. 4, Rural School 
Survey of New York State, can be obtained from the 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools, Ithaca, N, a 
price, 75 cents. 


—_o————_ 


Governors of New York 
(Concluded from page 61) 

Horatio Seymour may be said to be one of 
the best known Governors of New York State. 
His fame is due not only to the prominent 
part he played in the political life of the State 
and Nation, but to the fact that his two terms 
as Governor came at times (1853-54) when the 
impending crisis of the Civil War was in sight 
and also when the country was involved in the 
throes of that war (1863-64). His unfriendly 
and non-cooperative attitude toward the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln, together with 
the occurrence of the draft riots in New York 
City, which it was felt he did little to put 
down, tended subsequently to place his name 
under a cloud. 


aan pee 


Calendar of Education Meetings 

Conference of art teachers, White Plains, 
November 17; Syracuse, November 28 

Westchester County Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, November 17 

State Teachers Association, Syracuse, Novem- 
ber 27-29, 1922 

Commercial Teachers Association of Central 
New York, Syracuse, November 28-29 

Council of Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, Syracuse, November 28-29 

National Society for Vocational Education, 
Detroit, Mich., November 30—December 2 

Associated School Boards and Trustees of the 
State of New York, Albany, December 1-2 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Wilmington, Del., December 1-2 

Southern Tier Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Binghamton, December 9 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28-30 

Department of Superintendence, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 25-March 1, 1923 
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Notes from the Field 


The district superintendents of Steuben, 


Schuyler and Chemung counties held a con- 


ig 
ference at Corning on November 3d 


From November 12th to December 6th 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, will conduct a 
building and endowment campaign to raise 
$1,000,000. 

Foreign-born women of Solvay are receiving 
instruction in citizenship from fifteen students 
of Syracuse University, who will receive col- 
lege credit for their work 


In the Eastern District High School, New 
York, there was unveiled on October 3lst a 
mural painting, dedicated to pupils and teach- 
ers who served in the World War. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
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Taxpayers have voted to build three new 
schoolhouses in district 7, town of Liberty, and 
also a new building in district 15, towns of 
Liberty and Bethel. 


Fire was discovered in the New Utrecht 
High School, New York, on October 31st. 
The school was emptied of its 1200 pupils in 
45 seconds, under the command of forty-six 
teachers in the building 


With the installation of an automatic bank- 


g machine in School 5, Troy, weekly deposits 
increased from $10 to $50 The total deposits 
by the 600 pupils from January to June 1922 
were $1200. Every pupil in the school is a 
depositor. 


D34m-N 22-16,500(1379) 





